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THE mTEENATIONAL OPIUM COMMISSION ^ 

Part 1 

The International Opium Commission proposed by the United 
States and accepted by Austria-Hungary, China, France, Germany, 
Great Britain, Italy, Japan, The Netherlands, Persia, Portugal, 
Russia, and Siam convened at Shanghai on the 1st of last February, 
completed its study of the opium problem throughout the world, and 
based on that study, issued nine unanimous declarations. The Com- 
mission adjourned on February 27th. 

The Commission's work is interesting from several points of view. 
It was the first step towards the solution of the opium problem by 
international action. It was the second Commission of its kind to 
meet since the formulation of the Hague rules of 1899 as to the func- 
tion of such Commissions. Its organization, its rules of procedure, 
the spirit in which it attacked its problem, avoided a majority and 
minority report, and declared unanimously, establish a precedent for 
the guidance of all future Commissions of Inquiry. The world at 
large, and even many of those who have agitated the opium question 
in the past, have regarded the problem as one that concerned Great 
Britain and China alone. The work of the Commission demonstrated 
beyond a doubt that it is a problem of almost world-wide extent, and 
that the United States has a large and increasing interest in it. 

Before dealing with the Commission and its deliberations, it will be 
well to glance as rapidly as possible at the opium question as it 
appeared between the issue of the Report of Her late Britannic 
Majesty's Royal Opium Commission in 1895, and the beginning of 
the new movement against opium which resulted in the calling of the 
International Commission. To take the United States first : 

1 The various treaties and statutes mentioned herein appear in the SupptEMENT, 
pp. 253-276. 
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THE UNITED STATES 

The attitude of the United States government towards the traffic 
in opium beyond its borders has been on the whole admirable. When 
China was protesting most vigorously against contraband opium from 
India, the United States contracted one of its earliest treaties with 
an Eastern country, — that with Siam in 1833. Reference to that 
treaty (vide Supplement) will show that Americans were forbidden 
to engage in the opium traffic with Siamese except at the risk of 
being dealt with by the Siamese authorities. 

In the next treaty with Siam, that of 1856, the United States 
somewhat relaxed its attitude in the matter of opium. Reference to 
article VII of that treaty will show that Americans were permitted 
to import opium free of duty, but that they could sell it only to the 
opium farmer or his agents. So far as it can be learned this was not 
against the wishes of the Siamese government. The revenue of Siam 
was in part derived by farming out the sale of opium. Siam pro- 
duced no opium, and therefore had to import it. The importation 
was legalized by the Siamese authorities, and Americans were per- 
mitted to engage in the trade. 

The most important declaration of the United States in regard to 
the opium traffic is contained in its first treaty with China, — Treaty 
of Wang Hea, of 1844. By reference to article XXXIII of that 
treaty it will be seen that the United States entered into an obliga; 
tion to prevent her citizens from trading in opium or any other 
contraband article of merchandise, and that those of her citizens who 
violated the treaty were subject to be dealt with by the Chinese gov- 
ernment, without being entitled to any countenance or protection 
from the United States. Article XXXIII certainly marked the 
official attitude of the American people towards the Chinese opium 
traffic, and it had the effect of driving Americans out of the trade. 
For it was no light matter to fall under the Chinese law against trade 
in opium. In our next treaty with China — that commonly known 
as the Tientsin Treaty of 1858 — the official position of the Ameri- 
can government relaxed, and we accepted, along with France and 
Russia, the tariff arrangement as contained in the British tariff 
agreement of the Tientsin Treaty. Beyond a doubt the American 
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minister of that time largely influenced the position of the govern- 
ment. The views that he held have been alluded to ^ in Lord Elgin's 
position towards opium in 1858. His important letter will be 
found in the Supplement.^ 

Following the Tientsin Treaty, Americans were free to engage in 
the opium traffic, and beyond a doubt they did so. But I think it 
may be stated that the attitude of the American government towards 
opium, as evidenced by the Treaty of Tientsin, was only a temporary 
lapse from the position it has constantly held towards the traffic ; for, 
in the "American-Chinese Commercial Treaty " of 1880, the United 
States recovered by binding itself in the matter of the opium trade. 
By i-eference td article two of that treaty it will be seen that a pact 
was entered into which forbade American citizens from engaging in 
the importation of opium into any of the open ports of China, or to 
transport it from one open port to another open port, or to buy and 
sell opium in any of the open ports of China. Chinese subjects were 
also prohibited from importing opium into any of the ports of the 
United States. The American government could not, of course, 
engage with China in this or any other treaty to forbid her own citi- 
zens from importing opium into the United States. That was a mat- 
ter of United States municipal law. Article two was made effective 
in 18ST, when Congress passed a statute which fixed the penalties 
for its violation. It was held by Mr. Edmunds, who introduced the 
bill, which afterwards became a law, that American citizens were 
prohibited from the opium traffic in China by the treaty of 1858, or 
at least that they were subject to the jurisdiction of the Chinese 
courts and authorities for trial and punishment in the event of engag- 
ing in the trade. Mr. Edmunds further stated that 

By the treaty of 1858, negotiated by Mr. Eeed, it was provided in 
article XI that citizens of the United States committing any " im- 
proper," i. e., illegal act in China should be punished only by the 
authorized officials of the United States and according to their law, and 
that arrests in order to trial might be made by the authorities of either 
country. This provision in this treaty may perhaps be fairly considered 
as superseding the provisions in the treaty of 1844 remitting to the 

2 Vide infra, p. 657. 

3 P. 269. 
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Jurisdiction of the Chinese authorities the violators of the opium laws 
of the Empire, although, as the former provision was special in regard 
to one topic, it may not be clear that the later provision just referred to 
would supersede or repeal the former special one. 

The fourteenth article of the same treaty states that " The open ports 
which the citizens of the United States should be permitted to frequent 
are the ports and cities of Canton, * * * g^^^ g^jjy other port or 
places hereafter by treaty with other powers or with the United States 
open to commerce, and to reside with their families and trade there, and 
to proceed at pleasure with their vessels and merchandise from any of 
these ports to any other of them. But said vessels shall not carry on a 
clandestine and fraudulent trade at other ports of China not declared 
to be legal, or along the coast thereof ; and any vessel under the American 
flag violating this provision shall, with her cargo, be subject to confisca- 
tion to the Chinese government; and any citizen of the United States 
who shall trade in any contraband article of merchandise shall be subject 
to be dealt with by the Chinese government, without being entitled to 
any countenance or protection from that of the United States. 

Mr. Edmunds, in quoting these articles relating to improper, 
clandestine, and fraudulent trade, appears to have overlooked the 
fact that by the commercial agreement of the American-Chinese 
treaty of Tientsin of 1858, the importation of opium into China was 
no longer a clandestine or fraudulent trade^ but a legalized trade on 
the payment of duties. 

The last treaty of the United States with China in which opium or 
its derivatives is mentioned is the " Treaty of Commercial Relations," 
October 8, 1903. In the SupPLEMEasrT * it will be seen that by 
article XVI of the Commercial Treaty of 1903, the government of 
the United States consented to the prohibition by the government 
of China of the importation into China of morphia and instruments 
for its injection except for medicinal purposes and on payment of a 
tariff duty. By the same article the Chinese government undertook 
to adopt at once measures to prevent the manufacture in China of 
morphia or instruments for its injection. A similar article is con- 
tained in the British Commercial Treaty of 1903. These articles in 
regard to morphia became effective on the 1st of last •January, all the 
treaty powers having acceded to the morphia articles of the American 
and British treaties. 

4 P. 255. 
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A treaty similar to that of 1880 with China was negotiated with 
Korea in 1882. Article VII of that treaty is practically the same as 
article two of the Commercial Treaty of 1880 with China. But so 
far Congress has not made it effective by appropriate legislation, as 
was done in the case of the treaty with China. Owing to the altered 
status of Korea it is not now necessary to effectuate the treaty by 
statute. 

In our early relations with Japan, the attitude of the American 
government on the opium question was correct, for in article IV 
of the Treaty of Amity and Commerce of 1858, the importation of 
opium into Japan was prohibited to American citizens. That article 
remained in effect until Japan assumed her full sovereign rights, and 
was thereby able to forbid or not the importation of opium. 

Though not an international pact, the attitude of the American 
government in regard to opium is well illustrated in the Act of Feb- 
ruary 14, 1902,® which prohibits any one subject to the authority of 
the United States to sell or otherwise supply opium to any aboriginal 
native living within certain parallels of latitude and certain merid- 
ians of the Pacific Ocean. 

As will be pointed out later, the United States found itself con- 
fronted by a serious opium problem when it occupied the Philippines. 
The outcome of the investigation of that problem and its effect on the 
opium question as a whole is discussed further on,® and will be 
referred to, completing the study of the American opium question. 
In regard to that question as it affects the United States, it will be 
briefly stated that a large amount of Turkish opium has been annu- 
ally imported into the country, and there is abundant evidence that 
the morphia derived from it has corrupted a large percentage of the 
population. The importation of opium prepared for smoking had 
been legalized, and the Pacific ports had drawn on the Portuguese 
colony of Macao for over 150,000 pounds per annum for many years 
past. Eighty per cent, of this form of opium was absorbed by Chi- 
aese smokers, the balance by degraded white and black Americans. 

5 Chapter 18, 32 Stat, at L. 33; see Supplement, p. 256. 
« Vide infra, p. 669. 
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Reliable estimates place the needs of the American people for opium 
a.t 100,000 pounds at most. The annual importation of medicinal 
opium has been over 500,000 pounds for several years past, — that 
is, over 550,000 pounds of opium are annually imported into the 
United States, and used illicitly. 

AUSTEIA-HUWGAEY 

There is no home opium problem in Austria-Hungary. The 
poppy is not grown for opium. All opium imported comes from 
Turkey, and the use of it for other than medicinal purposes prac- 
tically is unknown. What is said of Austria-Hungary may be said 
of Italy. 

CHINA 

It is a common error to suppose that China depends on India alone 
for the opium consumed by her habitues. Since the middle of the 
eighteenth century, there has been a progressive increase in the 
internal production of opium in China. Until a few years ago it 
was estimated to be in the neighborhood of three hundred and fifty 
thousand piculs.^ Mr. Leech, the councillor of the British Legation 
at Peking, estimates that in the year 1906 it was three hundred and 
thirty thousand pieuls, and that the revenue derived from it by the 
Chinese government amounted to six million five hundred thousand 
English pounds ; but that only one million seven hundred and fifty 
thousand English pounds reaches the central government, the remain- 
der being employed in the provinces. Of the total production of 
Chinese opium, four thousand seven hundred and thirty pieuls were 
in 1906 eixported to foreign countries : 

4,013 pieuls French Indo-China. 

147 " '. Hongkong en route probably to Formosa, or to be 

smuggled into the Philippines. 

China imports an average of about 51,000 pieuls of Indian opium. 
This may be tabulated for 1906 as follows : 

T The picul being ISSVa 'bs. avoirdupois. 
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Indian 

Foreign raw opium imported in 1906. . . .Malwa 14,465 piculs 

Patna 25,486 " 

Benares 13,479 " 

Total 15,430 " 

Other kinds from Persia and Turkey 795 " 

Total 54,225 " 



Taking the net amount of native Chinese opium obtained in China, 
she may be said to have required for her own consumption in 1906 : 

Native opium 325,270 piculs 

Foreign opium 54,225 " 

Total 379,495 " 

or 50,599,333 pounds weight or 22,588 tons, of which about one- 
seventh comes from India. 

These figures will show what a tremendous problem the opium 
question is to China, for she not only has to deal with the importa- 
tion of foreign opium, but with the much larger amount of native 
produced by her own people and used by them. One of her great 
difficulties in stamping out the opium habit amongst the Chinese 
population has been this internal growth of the poppy, and the bad 
example set to her people by the continued importation of foreign 
opium. 

China is bound by several treaties and agreements in regard to 
foreign opium. Although the treaty of Nanking, negotiated after 
the so-called Opium War of 1840, left opium as before the war, con- 
traband, there is certain justification in calling that war an opium 
war, for by article IV of the treaty, " The Emperor of China agrees 
to pay the sum of six million dollars as the value of opium which was 
delivered up at Canton in the middle of March, 1839." Opium had 
for many years before that war been contraband (since 1796), and 
was so regarded by the British government and the agents of the East 
India Company at Canton. The contraband trade in opium was one 
of the immediate causes of the war. The opium that was seized and 
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destroyed by Commissioner Lin was contraband opium. By com- 
pelling the Cbinese government to pay for it, there was fixed in the 
popular mind at any rate the idea that that war was an opium war. 
From the Treaty of iNanking onward, trade in opium to China was 
contraband, although the opium war had left China in rather a weak 
position to enforce her views. 

The Treaty of Tientsin was negotiated in 1858, following the 
Arrow War. In the tariff annexed to the Treaty of Tientsin the 
importation of opium was legalized by the Chinese government, and 
admitted officially for the first time since the prohibitory Edict of 
1796. It was made to pay thirty taels per one hundred catties (or 
picul). There is no evidence that the British plenipotentiary, Lord 
Elgin, forced the Chinese government to officially recognize the im- 
portation of opium. It is known that Lord Elgin himself considered 
the Arrow War a deplorable adventure, and regarded the trade in 
opium with horror. He has stated that he had 

A strong if not invincible repugnance, involved as Great Britain was in 
hostilities at Canton, and having been compelled in the north to resort 
to the influence of threatened coercion, to introduce the subject of opium 
to the Chinese authorities,* 

and it has been stated by an eye-witness that 

For the first eight, nine, or ten months Lord Elgin never referred to 
opium as a possible item of negotiation at all, but refererd to it as a 
thing deplorable, from what he saw in the streets; from the emaciation 
and wretchedness of the opium smokers he came across.' 

As an indication of Lord Elgin's attitude towards opium it may be 
stated that during an interlude in the Chinese negotiations that ended 
in the Treaty of Tientsin, he visited Japan to arrange the first treaty 
between that country and Great Britain. That treaty prohibited the 
importation of opium into Japan. Lord Elgin appears to have been 
largely influenced in his conduct towards the Indo-Chinese opium 
question by a letter addressed to him by Mr. Heed, who was then the 
plenipotentiary of the United States in China. Mr. Eeed had gone 

8 China Correspondence, 1859, p. 396. 
R. C. Report 1, p. 90. 
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to China strongly opposed to the opium traffic. During the Arrow 
War he seems to have been greatly affected with the hoUowness and 
danger of the entire opium business as it then existed, and he urged 
on Lord Elgin that there seemed to be but two courses which he could 
pursue ; tliat he must either urge the Chinese authorities to interdict 
the opium trade and to assure them that the British government 
would neither directly nor indirectly aid any one who engaged in it, 
and that the British government should prohibit the cultivation and 
export of opium from India. His only other course was to urge the 
Chinese to admit opium under a tariff. Mr. Reed further states : 

Ko one doubts it is very pernicious and demoralizing. I am confident 
Your Excellency will agree with me that its evils, as the basis of an 
illegal, connived at, and corrupting traffic, can not be overstated. It is 
degrading alike to the producer, the importer, the official, whether 
foreign or Chinese, and the purchaser.^" 

The entire letter of Mr. Reed is worth reading.^^ 

Lord Elgin seems to have been well enough informed to know that 
should he urge prohibition of the growth of the poppy and the export 
of opium from India, it would be hopeless. The second alternative 
was the only course open to him. Mr. Lawrence Oliphant, Lord 
Elgin's delegate in the transaction of the Commercial Treaty, has 
given an account of the circumstances which led to the Chinese admit- 
ting opium into this Commercial Agreement.^^ There is no doubt 
that the Chinese were opposed to the legalization of the traffic, but 
what could they do ? The British official report states : ^^ 

China still retained her objection to the use of the drug on moral 
grounds, but the present generation of smokers, at all events, must and 
will have opium. To deter the uninitiated from becoming smokers, 
China would propose a very high duty ; but as opposition would naturally 
be expected from us in that case, it should be made as moderate as 
possible. 

Lord Elgin wrote to Lord Malmsbury : 



10 China Correspondence, 1859, p. 394. 

11 Vide Supplement, p. 269. 

12 Vide Supplement, p. 262. 

13 China Correspondence, 1859, p. 401. 
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It is hoped by this arrangement (the legalization of the opium traffic), 
on the one hand, a term will be put to the scandals and irregularities to 
which a contraband trade at the ports necessarily gives birth; and, on 
the other, that occasion will not be furnished for the still greater scandals 
and irregularities which would inevitably arise, if foreigners were entitled 
under the sanction of treaties to force opium into all districts of the 
interior of China.^* 

As will be seen by a reference to other Tientsin treaties of the 
same date, America, Trance, and Russia followed the British lead on 
opium so far as it is affected by the British treaty. 

The opium trade was regulated by the Tientsin treaties until the 
"Additional Article " to the Chefoo Agreement was signed at Lon- 
don, 1886. 

Under the "Additional Article " to the Chefoo Agreement of 18T6, 
the tariff on opium remained at 30 ta,els per chest of 100 catties, but 
was made to pay a sum not exceeding 80 taels per chest as likin.^^ 
The additional 80 taels per chest did away with the likin or transit 
duties in the interior of China. After the opium had paid the 30 
taels duty and been released to the merchants from bond, transit cer- 
tificates were issued to the owners and such certificates freed tlie 
opium from the imposition of any further tax while the opium was in 
transport in the interior, providing that the package had not been 
defaced or tampered with. The certificates had validity only in 
hands of Chinese subjects, and did not entitle foreigners to convey 
or accompany any opium into the interior. Since this "Additional 
Article " was signed at London, in 1885, opium has been admitted to 
China under its terms. It may be terminated at twelve months' 
notice by either party, when the import of opium into China would 
revert to the terms of the " Commercial Agreement " of the Treaty of 
Tientsin. Until the recent movement against opium was instituted 
the opium trade in China was governed by this "Additional Article " 
to the Chefoo Agreement of 1876. It is now under the operation of 
the " Ten Year " Agreement,^^ which will be referred to later. 



liJbid. 4, p. 425. 

15 Vide Supplement, p. 263. 

16 Idem, p. 264. 
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PEAITCB 

In France there is no poppy culture for opium. Attempts have 
been made to grow it for the extraction of opium, but they were not 
successful. Opium is imported into France chiefly from Turkey in 
the crude form for medicinal purposes only. There does not seem to 
be any ground for the statements so frequently met with in the press 
that the use of morphine is widespread in France. In Paris, Toulon, 
and Bordeaux there is probably a large illicit use of morphine 
and considerable smoking of opium, but it seems to be confined 
to these few cities. In French Indo-China only a small amount 
of opium is produced, and it may only be imported by the official 
Administration of Customs and Excise. The manufacture of 
smoking opium in French Indo-Ohina is a government monopoly 
or regie, with a single factory at Saigon. The crude opium is 
imported from Calcutta and the adjoining Chinese province of 
Yunnan. The import for 1903 was 251,771 kilos. As the result 
of recent anti-opium legislation the 1907 imports show a decline of 45 
per cent. In 1903 the official sales of opium prepared for smoking 
amounted to 122,941 kilograms ; but since the new anti-opium move- 
ment and the recent regulative legislation, this has been reduced 
about twenty-five per cent. France has several treaties with China 
in regard to the importation and exportation of opium. In 1858 the 
French followed the lead of the British, as expressed in the Tientsin 
Treaty, and French subjects were permitted to import opium into 
China on the payment of the specified duty. The French Treaty of 
Tientsin covered the opium trade between French Indo-China and 
China, until the " Convention of Tientsin of 1886," when the con- 
tracting parties, in article XIV, interdicted commerce in opium 
between the frontiers of Tonkin, Yunnan, Kwang Si, and Kwang 
Tung. But in article V of the additional Commercial Convention of 
1887 the trade was reopened under certain specified conditions." 
The trade by land was allowed on payment of an export duty of taels 
20 per picul, but French merchants and persons under French pro- 
tection were restricted as to the place of trade. There were also 

I'Ficfe SUPPEEMENT, p. 259. 
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restrictions as to reimportation of Chinese opium by the coast ports. 
This, shortly, was the state of the opium question in French Eastern 
possessions, and the conditions under which the trade was carried on 
with China until quite recently. The present day conditions will be 
referred to later. 

GBBMAJSTY 

In Germany the poppy is not grown for opium. All opium is 
imported; chiefly from Turkey. Under the Imperial Ordinance of 
October 22, 1901, opium could be only imported, manufactured, and 
sold for medicinal purposes. In Germany's Eastern possession, 
Kiao Choa, the cultivation of the poppy is prohibited, and, as will be 
seen by the treaty and ordinances in the Supplement,^* opium can 
be imported or sold only under strict regulations. The object of the 
colonial government is first to control and finally to suppress the use 
of the drug except for medicinal purposes. 

GEEAT BRITAIN 

The opium problem of India needs to be stated from two points of 
view. There is the problem as it concerns British India and the 
problem as it concerns the native states of India. In British India 
the government has full control of affairs ; in the native states only 
an advisory control, or a control secured by treaty. In British India 
the growth of the poppy, the manufacture of opium, and its internal 
distribution and consumption is a government monopoly. In the 
native states, the cultivation of the poppy and the manufacture of 
opium is free. Under the monopoly, established in 1773, two 
agencies have been set up in Bengal, one at Patna and one at 
Benares, to handle the opium business for the British Indian govern- 
ment. When sowing time arrives these agencies make a cash advance 
to the cultivator according to the amount of land he proposes to put 
under poppy cultivation. When the crop has ripened a further 
advance is made to the cultivator, and he is finally settled with after 
his opium has been tested, graded, and valued by the agencies. The 
monopoly opium, after being graded and packed, is divided into two 

18 Pp. 260-1. 
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parts, — one known as excise opium, which is reserved for internal 
consumption in British India and dispensed under excise regulations ; 
the other known as provision opium, which is sent to Calcutta and 
sold by auction to the highest bidder. When the provision opium is 
in the hands of the successful bidders it is beyond the control of the 
British Indian government, and it is trafficked in according to the 
laws of supply and demand. In the native states, the poppy is freely 
grown and opium produced without restriction or control by the Brit- 
ish Indian government. It then passes by certain specified routes to 
Bombay ports, where it is sold for export, except a certain amount 
retained for consumption in the Bombay Presidency. The control of 
the British Indian government over this kind of opium, known as 
Malwa opium, is limited to imposing the routes by which the opium 
reaches the merchants at the seaports of the Bombay Presidency, and 
by the collection of a transit tax on it as it passes from the native 
states to British Indian territory. After the sale of the provision, 
and the collection of the transit tax on Malwa opium, the Indian 
government washes its hands of the drug. It then passes by ordinary 
channels of trade to China, the Strait Settlements, Formosa, and other 
Eastern countries. The total average exportation from all India for 
the five years 1901—5 was sixty-seven thousand chests, of about one 
hundred and forty pounds each. Of this, China annually imported 
in the same years an average of fifty-one thousand chests. The dif- 
ference, — or sixteen thousand chests, — passed to other Eastern 
countries, to Mexico, and the United States. Until the recent pro- 
hibitory legislation, the United States absorbed a total of about 
250,000 pounds annually, after it had been converted into smoking 
opium at the Portuguese colony of Macao. It should be clearly 
understood that the revenue derived by the Indian government from 
opium consists of the transit duties levied on opium known as Malwa 
opium, produced in the native states of India; from the profit on 
provision opium over and above the cost of its production and from a 
tax on excise opium consumed in British India. The Indian opium 
revenue is large, but is a steadily diminishing factor in Indian 
finance. 
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The Indian argument for the continuation of the opium trade was a 
very potent argument — revenue. 

However, it 

Was not to be relied upon. In the fourteen years ending 1894, the 
average revenue was five million of pounds; in the eleven years 1894— 
1905, it fell to three million pounds. In 1880 it represented fourteen 
per cent, of the aggregate revenue of India. In 1905 it represented only 
seven per cent.^° 

In Great Britain itself no opium is produced. The chief supply 
is from Turkey and is devoted to ostensibly licit medicinal ends. 
The "Act to Regulate the Sale of Poisons " of 1868 is said to effect- 
ively prevent the illicit use of opium and its alkaloids. 

Self-governing Colonies 
Australia 

Australia has a large Chinese population, and therefore an opium 
problem. Opium smoking was widely indulged in by the Chinese, 
and at one time threatened to spread to the white population. As an 
index of the large amount of opium consumed, it will be only neces- 
sary to state that in 1903 42,429 pounds were imported, and some 
sixty odd thousand pounds of gum opium for medicinal purposes. 
Part of the latter was undoubtedly surreptitiously manufactured into 
smoking opium by the Chinese and others. In addition, a consider- 
able amount of smoking opium was smuggled in from Macao, Van- 
couver, and other places of manufacture. In the Commonwealth 
Customs Act of 1901 it was enacted that the following are prohibited 
imports : "All goods, the importation of which may be prohibited by 
proclamation." The effect of this legislation will be referred to 
later. 

Canada 

In Canada, previous to the Prohibitory Act that went into effect 
July 20, 1908, opium was imported from Turkey for medicinal 
purposes. Indian opium was imported into the West Coast cities, 

19 So Lord Morley in the House of Commons, May 30, 1906. 
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where it was prepared for smoking, sold, and consumed by the Chi- 
nese and others, while a large part was smuggled into the United 
States. The Honourable McKenzie King has stated in a report on 
the subject that the factories manufactured between six hundred and 
six hundred and fifty thousand dollars worth of smoking opium in the 
year 1907, and that much of the product was smuggled into the 
United States and Canada. Little or no smoking opium was im- 
ported into Canada, it being more profitable to import the crude drug 
from India, and then prepare it for the pipe. 

New Zealand 

New Zealand has never had an opium problem, and since 1890 has 
vigorously prohibited its importation and use except for medicinal 
purposes. 

South Aeeica 

South Africa had no opium problem until the introduction of 
indentured Chinese coolie labor to the Eand. The opium habit was 
confined amongst them and kept alive by undesirable whites, and it 
tended to spread to the black population. Much of the crime that is 
committed by these eoolies is attributed to the use of smoking opium. 

British Grown Colonies 

In Hongkong, the Strait Settlements, the Federated States, British 
North Borneo, Ceylon, a large revenue was derived by farming out 
the manufacture and sale of smoking opium. Such opium is made 
from imported Indian opium. In Ceylon the spread of the practice 
of smoking opium has been rapid, the imports jumping from 1,562 
pounds in 1840 to over 23,000 pounds in 1900. In the Strait Settle- 
ments the revenue derived from opium is almost 50 per cent, of the 
total revenue of the colony. In 1898 it was 2,332,186 Mexican 
dollars, representing 45.9 per cent, of the total revenue. In 1904 the 
revenue derived from opium was $6,35T,727, or 59.1 per cent, of 
the total revenue of the colony. The growth in the revenue derived 
from opium in this colony is a fair index of the extent to which the 
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opium smoking is indulged in, and of its tendency to spread amongst 
the Chinese members of the community. In the neighboring Fed- 
erated Malay States, where the opium farm is sold to the highest 
bidder, the states derived in 1896 about $1,500,000 from it. By 
1904 the revenue from the farm had increased to over $2,597,000. 
At Hongkong, where the farm system is in vogue, the sale of opium 
represented 28.42 per cent, of the total revenue of the colony for the 
year 1904. The British treaties covering the trade in opium have 
been referred to.^** 

JAPAN 

The Japanese government and people have from time immemorial 
regarded the misuse of opium with horror. In all the early treaties 
with foreign states it was stipulated that the trade in opium was to be 
restricted. Since Japan regained her status as a sovereign power 
most stringent laws have been enacted covering the importation and 
manufacture of opium, and it may be stated that Japan has a pro- 
hibitory law against the misuse of opium which is effective. On 
acquiring Formosa, the Japanese authorities found that the smoking 
habit had been confirmed under Chinese rule, and that it could not 
be immediately got rid of. The policy of gradual suppression was 
accordingly adopted. Investigation showed that there were over two 
hundred thousand opium smokers in Formosa, and it appeared to 
the Japanese authorities that it would be difficult for the smokers 
to break off the habit at once. There was also a danger that the 
people would be alienated in the event of the Japanese apply- 
ing their own strict home laws to the island. The government, 
therefore, determined to put the importation, manufacture, and sale 
of smoking opium under government control. The Formosa Opium 
Ordinance was promulgated in the year 1897, and the regulations 
for the enforcement of the ordinance were issued later on in the same 
year. On inquiry, it developed that the importation of opium into 
the islands before the Japanese occupation had averaged about four 
hundred thousand pounds per annum. Under the system of govern- 
ment control, licenses are granted to the Formosa Chinese, who are 

20 Supra, pp. 656-7. 
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the only members of the population addicted to smoking. It is 
claimed by the Japanese that by the system of government control 
they can gradually suppress the use of the drug. No opium is pro- 
duced in Formosa. It is imported from India, Persia, Turkey, and 
China. The importations have averaged about two hundred and 
twenty-five thousand pounds per annum since Japanese control of the 
island was made effective. In spite of her strong stand against the 
misuse of opium Japan has entered into no special pact with China 
to restrain her citizens from engaging in the opium trade. 

THE WETHEELANDS 

In the Netherlands itself the poppy is not cultivated for opium. 
Neither is it cultivated in her East Indian possessions. The importa- 
tion of opium and its manufacture into smoking opium and the dis- 
tribution of the latter is a government monopoly, or regie. The 
opium sold by the regie is manufactured in a factory especially built 
for the purpose. Both Indian and Turkish opium are used, but 
chiefly the former. The factory is managed by a chemist as director, 
who is assisted by two colleagues, an engineer as deputy director, and 
by a technical and administrative staff. There is a large native staff 
and an inspector in chief, with a staff of sub-inspectors. There are 
certain prohibited areas in the Netherlands islands, where the use 
of opium is prohibited. None of the regie opium is exported. For 
the years 1889-93, taking the population of 24,119,136, the annual 
consumption of smoking opium per head in tahils was 0.042, a tahil 
being equal to If ounces avoirdupois. The net revenue from the 
regie for the year 1907 was 13,317,000 francs. The government of 
the Netherlands India professes to aim at the control and gradual 
extinction of the vice of opium smoking by means of the regie. By 
the Treaty of Tientsin of 1863 Dutch subjects could legally import 
opium into China. 

PERSIA 

Persia is a large opium producing country. The poppy is culti- 
vated quite freely, and there is no attempt by the government to 
monopolize the manufacture and sale of opium. The amount of 
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opium produced in Persia cannot be stated accurately, but it ranges 
from a million to two million pounds. The habit of smoking opium 
either alone or with tobacco is fairly common, and it is estimated 
that from two hundred to three hundred thousand pounds were con- 
sumed in Persia annually. The balance of the drug is exported to 
foreign countries, — the high grade opium going to Europe and 
America for medicinal purposes, and the rest to Hongkong and the 
Straits Settlements to be manufactured into smoking opium. The 
Persian government derives a large yearly income from an export 
duty on the drug. In 1901-4 the opium revenue amounted to about 
$350,000. Persia has no treaty relations with China, and for that 
reason China may forbid the importation of the Persian drug into 
the country. As will be seen later, an arrangement has been made 
whereby the imports of her Persian opium are to be reduced by one- 
tenth per annum. 

POETUGAL 

The poppy is not grown in Portugal for its opium, — nor is it 
grown in her African and Indian or Chinese possessions. In the 
colony of Macao alone has Portugal an opium problem. In that col- 
ony the vice is widespread amongst the Chinese population. Until 
the year 1820 Macao was the principal depot of opium from India, 
but it gradually lost its hold on the trade after Hongkong was taken 
from China by the British, as the result of the so-called Opium War. 
In 1878 Macao ventured into the industry of boiling crude opium 
into smoking opium, and shipping it abroad, as well as supplying 
her own people. It was carried on by private individuals for some 
time. In 188Y a government monopoly for the importation, manu- 
facture, distribution, and exportation of opium was established. The 
sole right to manufacture smoking opium was granted to a Chinese 
syndicate. By the last contract, signed May 4, 1903, they paid 
$334,000 to the government at Macao for the privilege. From 
1908-9 the opium revenue at Macao represented 38.8 per cent, of 
the total revenue of the colony. The trade in opium between Macao 
and China was subject to the tariff annexed to the Anglo-Chinese 
Treaty of Tientsin of 1858. This remained in force until 1887, 
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when a " Treaty of Amity and Commerce " was negotiated, which, 
among other things, calls for the cooperation of the Portuguese gov- 
ernment to prevent a contraband trade in opium. By article IV of 
that treaty, Portugal agreed to cooperate with China in the collection 
of duties on opium exported from Macao into China ports, the basis 
of this cooperation to be established by a convention appended to the 
treaty. By article I of the appended " Convention and Agreement," 
the rules were defined under which the opium trade is carried on 
between the Portuguese colony of Macao and China {vide Supple- 
ment). This agreement operated until lately, when a new agree- 
ment was entered into, which will be referred to later. 

RUSSIA 

There is no evidence at hand that would show that Eussia has an 
opium problem in her home territories. Amongst the Mohammedan 
population opium is used combined with tobacco, and in Siberia, 
where there are Chinese, opium smoking exists to some extent. 

The Eussian treaty of Tientsin, June 13, 1858, followed the Brit- 
ish lead in regard to the opium habit with China. By article XV of 
the Treaty of St. Petersburg opium was declared to be contraband, 
and the trade in it prohibited (vide Supplement). 

TUBKEY 

Although Turkey was not able to send a delegation to Shanghai, 
still the opium question cannot be stated without taking into account 
the opium production of that country. The amount of opium raised 
in Turkey fluctuates. Only once or twice during the last forty years 
has the entire production of all Turkey exceeded 8,500 cases, while 
in many years it has not reached 4,000 cases. In 1907 that produc- 
tion was only 2,300 eases. It is estimated that an average crop of 
poppy will yield five to six thousand cases. It is probable that suffi- 
cient poppy seed is annually sown in Turkey to produce one hundred 
thousand cases of opium. But it is a very susceptible crop ; too much 
or too little rain, too early or tardy showers, frost, cold, wet, drought, 
locusts and other pests, either singly or jointly, play havoc with it. 
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The Turkey opium has always been a high-grade opium, containing 
a large percentage of morphia, and for that reason it passes largely 
to Europe or America, to he used for medicinal purposes. A very 
small quantity only — and that a low grade — enters into the Far 
Eastern trade, to ho ultimately manufactured into smoking opium. 
As in other opium producing countries, the poppy has another value 
aside from the opium which it yields. Poppy seed is a staple nour- 
ishment of all the poorer classes, and its oil furnishes them with light. 
The seed is made into cakes, and is a regular article of diet. When 
the oil is extracted from the seed, the residue passes as a food for 
cattle in the winter months. Latterly, the Turkish government has 
encouraged the growth of the poppy hy exempting for a period of 
three full years all dues and taxes of new localities in which the 
poppy is raised. In 1905 the value of the opium export amounted to 
730,000 pounds Turkish, from which the government derived a 
small revenue from an export tax. As the Turkish government pub- 
lishes neither accounts nor estimates of revenue and expenditure, it 
is impossible to state the revenue tariff from opium. Turkey, like 
Persia, has no treaty relations with China, and the Chinese are in 
position to contract for, or forbid any traffic in opium. It will be 
pointed out later how the traffic is now restricted, and must cease 
by 1917 (vide Supplement). 

SIAM 

The poppy is not grown in Siam. The crude drug is imported 
from India, and was until recently manufactured and distributed 
through an opium farm which the government sold to the highest 
bidder. For the last twenty years the importation or sale has been a 
government monopoly. 

It has been mentioned under " The United States " that broad 
rights of importation and trade with Siam were granted to American 
citizens by the treaty of 1833, but that an exception was made of 
opium. The Siamese government derives a large part of its revenues 
from the manufacture and sale of smoking opium. In 1901 and 
1902 the revenue was 14.2 per cent, of the total, and 1902-3 18.08 
per cent. 
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LAST PHASE OF THE OLD AjSTTI-OPIUM AGITATION 

The last phase of the old agitation against the Indian opium traffic 
was the publication of the report of the British Royal Commission 
on opium. That commission concluded its labors and report in 1895. 
The commission was the result of a prolonged battle both within and 
without the walls of Parliament. By those who accepted its con- 
clusions it was thought that the anti-opium commotion was ended. 
It was intended that the commission should be judicial in character, 
but the evidence was taken and reported on in such a manner that it 
entrenched the Indian opium revenue as never before. It made 
nothing of the arguments and pleadings against the Indian opium 
traffic which were the immediate causes of its birth, and it exalted 
the Indian opium revenue to a position from which it did not seem 
likely to be dethroned. There even seemed to be some narcotic prin- 
ciple in the report itself which had a soporific effect on the leaders 
of the anti-opium movement. For they, too, ceased to trouble except 
sporadically and weakly, and the entire question fell to the hinterland 
of the world problems. 

India continued to produce vast quantities of opium, practically 

useless for medical purposes. Its opium revenue was saved for a 

time at least, and its merchants continued to buy at the Calcutta and 

Bombay markets, and to send the drug not only to China but to other 

Oriental countries. Wherever there was a Chinese population, there 

Indian opium gravitated. The United States, Canada, Australia, as 

well as China, continued to be large buyers of the drug. The Royal 

Commission Report was the last official act of the British government 

to solve the opium problem until the new movement against it was 

initiated in 1903 and 1904. Lord Morley's opinion of the Royal 

Commission's Report is worth quoting : 

He did not wish to speak in disparagement of the Commission, but, 
somehow or other, its findings had failed to satisfy public opinion in 
Great Britain, and to ease the conscience of those who had taken up the 
matter. What was the value of medical views as to whether opiuni was 
a good thing or not when we had the evidence of nations who knew 
opium at close quarters. The Philippine Opium Commission, in the 
passage of their report which he hoped the House of Commons would 
take to heart, declared that the United States so recognized the use of 
opium as an evil for which no financial gain could compensate, that 
she would not allow her citizens to encourage it even passively. 
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Lord Morley's statement was made in May, 1906, wkile he was 
still in the House of Commons — that is, after the new movement 
against the misuse of opium had been initiated by the publication of 
the Philippine Eeport. 

It will be observed from the foregoing rapid survey of the question 
that Turkey, Persia, India, and China are the great producers of 
opium. The Turkish opium is used largely in the West, ostensibly 
for medical purposes, but Persian and nearly all of the Indian and 
Chinese product went to supply a great vice. Trade in the drug was 
sacrosanct under treaties and other international pacts, and China, 
not being in full possession of her sovereign rights, was compelled 
to receive any and all opium sent to her from India. Her own 
treasury was enriched by a tax on the home production that seemed 
to be beyond control and by a duty on that imported from India and 
other countries. The Indian exchequer was largely maintained by 
the income from her opium monopoly and the transit tax on the drug 
passing from the native states to British Indian territory. Morphia, 
the chief alkaloid of opium, had reached China, the Crown colonies 
of Great Britain, and India. The use of it had become widespread 
and had added a new terror to the opium problem. But from 1904 
onwards, a rapid development of public opinion took place all over 
the world, and before the International Commission met at Shanghai, 
steps had been taken in the interested countries to control or prohibit 
the illicit and baneful use of opium. 

THE, EBCENT ANTI-OPITIM MOVEOMBNT 

It was debatable as to how far the British government would have 
gone in suppressing the excessive production of opium in India had 
not the whole opium problem assumed a new phase By the entrance 
of the United States into the larger affairs of the Far East, through 
the acquisition of the Philippines. Those who see no good in the 
American occupation of the islands should take comfort out of the 
fact that because the United States too had a vast problem there, it 
gave new life to the anti-opium movement, and took the initial step 
to raise the Indo-Chinese Opium Question from its narrow national 
confines, and place it squarely before the international world for 
discussion and final settlement. 
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On taking over the Philippines, it soon became apparent to the 
government that opium smoking amongst the Chinese population of 
the islands was a w^idespread evil, and that the vice vs^as spreading to 
certain of the native Philippine population. Whole communities of 
natives had abandoned themselves to the practice, and as a conse- 
quence had utterly ruined themselves in health and fortune. The 
government promptly took the question in hand and preliminary dis- 
cussions were entered upon in 1902. There were many conflicting 
views, and the question threatened to become confused. The govern- 
ment then determined to investigate thoroughly, by a commission, not 
only the Philippine opium problem, but the entire problem as it then 
existed in the Par East. The commission was named in 1903. It 
visited Japan, China, French Indo-China, Formosa, Java, the Strait 
Settlements, and Burmah. The result was a most comprehensive, 
illuminating, and judicial report. It led to restrictive measures and 
finally to the total prohibition of the importation of opium into the 
Philippines except for medicinal purposes. The prohibitive legisla- 
tion went into effect March 1, 1908. The Philippine Opium Com- 
mission reported in June, 1904, or just nine years after the report of 
the British Eoyal Commission. The effects of the two reports were 
entirely different. The Royal Commission Report suppressed dis- 
cussion of the opium problem. The Philippines Report gave to it a 
renewed impetus. It aroused afresh the world's interest in the 
problem. The Philippines Report was extensively distributed 
throughout China. Its effect was to revive in the minds of those 
Chinese interested in suppressing the opium vice hopes and desires 
that had slumbered for nearly ten years. A new movement was 
immediately inaugurated by several Chinese leaders to stamp out the 
opium traffic. 

The two most prominent leaders in the renewed effort of China 
were Their Excellencies Yuan Shi Ki and Tong Shao Yi. In the 
summer of 1906 Mr. Tong visited India, and as Sir John Jordan, 
the British Minister to Peking, states in a despatch of September 
80, 1906, 

His Excellency, Tong Shao Yi seems to have been much impressed 
by the views he heard expressed on the subject of opium during his 
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recent visit to India. From conversations which he had with Mr. Baker, 
the financial secretary, and other members of the government of India, 
His Excellency came to the conclusion that India was prepared to dis" 
pense with the opium traffic. On his return to China, he informed his 
own government that it was the Chinese craving for the drug, and not 
England's desire to force it upon China which was now responsible for 
the continuance of the traffic. Mr. Tong could supply little information 
as to the steps which China proposed to take to suppress the opium habit. 
He seemed, however, to think that there would be a gradual reduction 
of the area of cultivation of native opium pari passu with a corresponding 
decrease in the import of the foreign article. Smokers of the drug, if 
officials, were to be given a term of about six months in which to break 
off the habit, and the ordinary people were to be dealt with on a time 
scale graduated according to the degree in which they may have become 
addicted to the habit. 

Shortly before Mr. Tong's visit to Calcutta, a remarkable debate 
had taken place in the British House of Commons, after the long 
period of inattention to the opium question which followed the 
publication of the Report of the Royal Commission. The subject 
was brought up for discussion on the 30th of May, 1906, when 
Mr. Theodore Taylor moved " That this house reaffirms its con- 
viction that the Indo-Chinese opium trade is morally indefensible, 
and requests His Majesty's government to take such steps as may 
be necessary for the bringing it to a speedy close." Part of the speech 
of Mr. Morley, the Secretary of State for India, on this resolution, 
has been quoted,^^ and it will be seen that the publication of the 
Philippine Report influenced him considerably. This resolution was 
carried new, con and the Chinese government most naturally con- 
strued it as an invitation to them to prove the sincerity of their 
desire for the cessation of the import of Indian opium. Almost 
coincident with Mr. Tong's visit to Calcutta and the House of Com- 
mons resolution, the Right Rev. Charles H. Brent, who had been 
a member of the Philippine Opium Commission, and had since the 
publication of the Report been closely watching the opium problem 
in the Far East, wrote to President Roosevelt calling his attention 
to the new movement against opium. In that letter he suggested 
that the moment was opportune, considering her interests in tbe 

21 Supra, p. 668. 
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Philippines, and the stand she had taken there, for the United States 
to call for some international action in regard to the opium traffic. 
The matter was promptly taken up by the State Department, and 
on the I7th of October, 1906, the American Ambassador to Great 
Britain informed Sir Edward Grey that, 

The American government was much concerned with regard to the 
question of opium which had been raised in connection with the Philip- 
pines, and that he was instructed to ask me what view we should take 
for a commission for the joint investigation of the opium trade and the 
opium habit in the Par East, to be undertaken by the United States, 
Great Britain, France, the Netherlands, Germany, China and Japan — 
that is by those countries having territorial possessions in the Par East.^^ 

Sir Edward Grey replied that he could not tell him at once, but 
that, though an interference with the import of opium into China 
would involve a great sacrifice of Indian revenue, that would not pre- 
vent the government from considering the question or imposing some 
sacrifice, if it was clearly proved that the result would be to diminish 
the opium habit. The Chinese were understood to contemplate 
measures for stopping or restricting the importation of opium in 
China, and if they were really to be taken, it would be a thing 
which Great Britain should encourage.^* After a considerable diplo- 
matic correspondence, the above mentioned governments signified 
their willingness to join the United States in a joint investigation 
of the opium problem, and January 1, 1909, was appointed as a 
date for the meeting of the International Commission at Shanghai. 
The original idea was that the opium traffic and habit as it existed 
in the Far East, was to be investigated. But during the passage 
of the diplomatic correspondence it developed that the opium habit 
was no longer confined to Far Eastern countries, and that the United 
States especially had become contaminated through the presence 
of a large Chinese population. Further, that the morphine habit 
was rapidly spreading over the world. It was also seen that as 
Turkey and Persia were large producers of opium, it would be 
necessary to invite them into the Commission if the subject was to 

22 China, No. 1, 1908. 
28 Idem. 
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be thoroughly ventilated. Portugal was also a factor in the situa- 
tion, through the possession of her colony of Macao, on the China 
coast, where considerable quantities of crude opium were annually 
imported from India, converted into smoking opium and shipped to 
the United States, Canada, and Mexico. Siam, though having no 
treaty relations with China, was nevertheless a factor in the problem, 
on account of her long established government monopoly for the 
manufacture and distribution of smoking upium; Russia also, 
because of her contiguity to China. Although neither Austro- 
Hungary nor Italy had territorial possessions, except concessions in 
the Far East, yet it was thought desirable that they should enter 
the Commission. Upon the development of the fact (as the result 
of the work of the American Opium Commission in 1908), that the 
opium question was no longer a question concerning Oriental peoples, 
it was decided to widen the scope of the work of the Commission, 
so that it should include reports on the home states of the various 
countries concerned, as well as on their territories and possessions 
in the Far East. This programme was notified to the various coun- 
tries concerned in July, 1908, and they were asked to have a report 
prepared on the opium question as it affected the home states as well 
as their Far Eastern possessions, so that it might promptly be laid 
before the Commission as a whole when it met at Shanghai. As a 
result of the broadening of the scope of the International Com- 
mission, Austria-Hungary, Italy, Siam, Persia, Turkey, and 
Portugal, were invited into the Commission. Turkey failed to send 
a representative, but in all thirteen nations were represented at 
Shanghai when the Commission met. Owing to the death of the 
Empress Dowager and the Emperor of Japan, the Commission was 
postponed to the 1st of February, 1909. 

Hamilton Weight. 

(The second part of this article will appear in the October JotrsNAL.) 



